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The English Revolution and its Results. 


Prize Essay, sy SHerrerp Depve, ’85, New Jersey. 


{prs protracted and vigorous resistance which has in Eng- 
land checked the growth of absolute kingly authority 
and established in large measure the doctrines of popular 
sovereignty and original contract, is a distinguishing feature 
of that nation’s history. The unwritten constitution, which 
has given rise to so many conflicts between the Commons 
and the Crown, is indeed the product of those disturbances 
for which it furnished the occasion. For centuries the 
power of the purse was the instrument by which successive 
Parliaments endeavored to restrain the despotic ambitions of 
their haughty and intractable monarchs, but experience at 
last convinced them that money could be obtained without 
recourse to an unsubmissive national assembly, and an ap- 
peal to force became the only means of vindicating popular 
liberties. 

With the sanguinary careers of successful popular leaders 
and the horrors of the French Revolution before our eyes, 
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the English Revolution of 1688 appears to almost belie its 
name. It was not accomplished in bloodshed. It was not 
followed by proscription. An invitation signed by a few 
representative men in church and state; a reply couched in 
the terms of a well-considered and ingenious Declaration of 
Rights; the peaceful but triumphant march of a few hun- 
dred Dutch troops and a few hundred English yeomen from 
Torbay to London; the flight of James, dismayed by the 
treachery in his army; a few acts of Parliament, and Eng- 
land’s greatest stride towards constitutional liberty had, in 
external form, been accomplished. 

It is customary to ascribe the speedy aud bloodless issue 
of William’s undertaking to the fatuity of James, too irreso- 
lute for resistance and too obstinate for concession, and to 
the judicious and magnanimous conduct of the Prince of 
Orange, in curbing the fierce passions of the Whig party, 
inflamed with just resentment. Without palliating the cow- 
ardice of the one, or derogating from the glory of the other, 
it must be said that their actions were rendered possible and 
effective only by the temper of the people, whose political 
life, especially during the preceding half century, had been 
tending towards some such assertion of popular rights, and 
of popular sovereignty. This great movement was the cul- 
mination of a course of political training which sometimes 
sorely disciplined the people, which sometimes drove them 
to inconsiderate resistance, but which proved their temper 
and fitted them to assert their liberty. 

The object which the Commons had in view when, at the 
flight of James Il, the settlement of the government 
devolved upon them, were the sharper definition of the 
limits of the royal prerogative, and the exaction of some 
guarantee that in the future their rulers would execute and 
obey the laws of the realm. The accomplishment of these 
ends was secured by the passage of two simple Parliamen- 
tary instruments, which contained the germs of all future 
reforms—the Bill of Rights, and the resolution “ that Wil- 
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liam and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be and be 
declared King and Queen of England.” The immediate 
outgrowths of the provisions of these enactments, whether 
written in Parliamentary records or on the hearts of the 
people, produced important modifications in the relations of 
the king to the law, and in the greater control exercised by 
the nation at large over the higher departments of state. 

The repugnance which the people entertained to any 
departure from the course of constituted and prescriptive 
authority was in large part due to the general acceptance of 
the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right and of passive 
obedience so persistently taught by the king’s ecclesiastical 
creatures. If the monarch, as vice-gerent of God, could do no 
wrong, his subjects could do no right when arrayed in oppo- 
sition to his will. If the kingly power was of divine origin, 
it became a religious duty to endure tyranny, and an act of 
sacrilege to attempt defence. The promulgation of such 
theories as these formed for some years the one unsurmount- 
able obstacle to the attainment of William’s desire to occupy 
the English throne. His task of preserving the liberties 
and’ religion of England might indeed have proved impos- 
sible had it not been for the enormous and continued abuses 
of the logical results of this prerogative—abuses which 
began to convince even the clergy that extreme cases might 
arise in which resistance was justifiable. An exception once 
admitted, the entire fabric fell to the ground. 

Standing on the same foundation, the royal power of 
dispensing with obnoxious statutes was involved in the 
same ruin. If kingly authority was derived from a divine 
source, and if the authority of Parliament was merely sup- 
plementary to this, and of human origin, it at once became 
evident which should be regarded as superior in case of 
conflict between their wills. The national representative 
assembly was thus converted into an advisory body, incapa- 
ble of investing its enactments with any guarantee of future 
validity. The extreme to which James drove this disputed 
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prerogative was the immediate cause of the great political 
movement in which it forever perished. 

The Revolution in destroying one theory of monarchy 
did not fail to furnish in its events the materiuls for the con- 
struction of another. The simple words “The Lords, 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at 
Westminister,” prefixed to the resolution which elected the 
successor of the monarch, who had been frightened from 
his throne, gave birth to the modern idea of the basis of 
constitutional government. The popular origin of royal 
power was explicitly recognized. The idea of original con- 
tract was no longer regarded as demagogic and revolutionary. 
The power of absolute veto still remained to check incon- 
siderate legislation, but laws once passed became as binding 
on the sovereign as on the subject. The force which had 
elevated the ruler to his position was still active, and the 
events which then became history showed his accountability 
and the awful retribution which might await systematic dis- 
regard of public rights and public desires. 

So active a political principle once established could not 
fail to produce speedy and material results. A few ofthe 
most significant deserve passing mention. The inaugura- 
tion of Cabinet and party government, and the recognition 
of ministerial responsibility insured to the Commons greater 
control over the administration of the government, with- 
out depriving it of the advantages inseperable from a com- 
pact and united executive. The substitution of specific 
appropriations for the expenses of the various departments 
of state, and of taxes periodically adjusted to meet these 
demands, for general subsidies, and revenues granted for 
life, made the regular summoning of Parliament a necessity, 
and thus raised another barrier against the restoration of 
absolutism. The appointment of judges for life secured the 
bench from those corrupting influences which, under the 
Stuarts, had destroyed all confidence in the decisions of the 
courts and all security to private life and property. The 
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improvements made in the laws regulating trials for treason 
protected the individual in his exercise of the right of free- 
donf of speech, and removed from the tribunals the reproach 
of legalized murder. Finally the liberation of the press 
from the degrading censorship to which it had been pre- 
viously subjected, resulted in the dissemination of political 
intelligence and party opinions in every corner of the king- 
dom, and, by promoting free political discussions, gave 
force and method to the exercise of popular rights, in the 
oversight of a representative government. 

While the Revolution thus satisfactorily defined the rela- 
tions between the king and the Parliament, it left untouched 
the equally vital question of the relation of the Parliament 
to the people. As the House of Commons was subject to 
greater abuses than the Upper Chamber, it was the first to 
require reform. It was an assembly representative of the 
opinions of the nation in a narrowly restricted sense. Of 
the boroughs privileged to return members, some had been 
denuded of their wealth and population, and some had con- 
tributed so little to the growth of the country as to be no 
loriger deserving of more than a single voice in the popular 
assembly, while the rise of great manufacturing towns, 
embodying new and vast interests, demanded substantial 
recognition. With this imperfect distribution of seats, Par- 
liamentary elections became mere parodies on popular suf- 
frage. Nomination by the king or some influential peer 
was quite generally sufficient to secure a courtly return. 
Bribery and corruption became alarmingly frequent. The 
requirements for elective franchise were so enormous as to 
exclude no inconsiderable majority of the nation from the 
exercise of this right. The influence exerted on the national 
mind by the rapidly recurring French revolutions, intensi- 
fied by the accepted custom of ministerial resignation upon 
a vote of lack of confidence by the House of Commons, 
began to demand reform, and after a long and bitter strug- 
gle reform was accomplished. To us the Reform Bill of 
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1882, even when supplemented by the Reform Bill of 1884, 
seems at best an imperfect expression of the right of univer- 
sal representation in the nation’s councils. To the conserva- 
tive element in English politics at the time, it seemed a rad- 
ical and even dangerous measure, calculated to subvert the 
foundation of the monarchy. Under a government as 
ancient as the English, there are doubtless evils in the sud- 
den and universal extension of manhood suffrage. Regarded 
as a link in the chain by which this result is to be reached 
without exposure to these evils, the reform measures of the 
past half century can be viewed with entire satisfaction. 

While the popularization of the House of Commons was 
thus advanced, the House of Lords, though still retaining 
its ancient constitution, became the subject of violent agita- 
tion. The opposition which the franchise bills had encoun- 
tered: in that chamber had done much to render it generally 
obnoxious. Its development had been by a series of acci- 
dents. It was by chance that the hereditary right of a peer 
to a seat in that branch of the legislature had been estab- 
lished. It was by chance that the expulsion of the spiritual 
lords had left the control to the temporal lords. The func- 
tion of acting as a check on hasty legislation had not been 
assigned to it by any far-sighted statesman, and was now 
degraded into partisan obstruction of progressive legislation. 
Modern civilization had branded the existence of such a 
privileged class as a political anomaly. It was only the love 
of prescriptive and timely concessions that twice saved it 
from destruction. Another struggle with popular sentiment 
may prove fatal to its exclusive character. As a Second 
Chamber, the House of Lords may see centuries of useful 
and patriotic exertion, but as the peculiar possession of an 
aristocracy, it may be said to be doomed. 

To confine the influence of the Revolution to the princi- 
ples embodied in the Petition of Rights and established by 
the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement, or to confine 
it to these reforms historic and prospective, would be to 
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greatly underestimate its value. It created between subject 
and sovereign a spirit of mutual confidence, under which 
the country attained commercial prosperity and military 
greatness. It secured the judicial prohibition of a practice 
as unjust and as dangerous as any measure of the Spanish 
Inquisition—the practice of issuing general warrants or 
search warrants for papers as a means of royal or ministerial 
oppression. It relieved the professors of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith from the civil and political disabilities heaped upon 
them by the hatred of a Protestant nation flushed with 
victory. It practically destroyed the power of royal and 
absolute veto, a power which has remained unexercised since ~ 
the year 1707, and which could not now be revived without 
causing a popular agitation which might menace the stabil- 
ity of the throne itself. By procuring the regular and faith- 
ful publication of the debates and divisions of Parliament, 
it gave to the electors a more immediate supervision over 
their representatives, and to public opinion a greater influ- 
ence over their deliberations than could be otherwise ob- 
tained. It condemned forever the arbitrary spirit which 
regarded respectful, even humble petitions, as acts of treason, 
a spirit which had already met with a humiliating rebuke in 
the acquittal of the Seven Bishops, and the enthusiastic joy 
with which the nation welcomed the just decision of a cor- 
rupt tribunal. Acting through the state trials of 1794, it 
secured the acquittal of Tooke, Hardy, Therwall and theit 
associate reformers, abolished murderous prosecutions for 
constructive treason, and protected the subject in his right 
to examine and criticise the acts of the king or of Par- 
liament, and to agitate the removal of constitutional 
abuses. It broadened the course of foreign policy and of 
domestic legislation. It did much to hasten the political 
enlightenment of Europe. It extended its influence to 
distant colonies. It helped to build up on this side of the 
ocean a great Republic, regulated by the spirit of a consti- 
tution which we can without humiliation refer to the Eng- 
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lish Revolution of 1688. Productive of such far-reaching 
and beneficent results, it may be justly regarded as the 
inauguration of a new era in politics, an era characterized 
by the recognition of popular rights, of individual liberty 
and of the power of the majority. 

The importance of the influence exerted on the national 
character of the English people by the political events of 
this period of their history can hardly be overestimated. It 
has trained them toa feeling of unyielding confidence in 
the stability of their nation and the greatness of their 
political destiny. It is this sentiment which has animated 
the existence of our own Republic, which has preserved our 
Union in spite of foreign and civil war, in spite of financial 
crises and the violence of party contests. It is this unifying 
sentiment which alone can serve England in her present 
need, when her national supremacy is threatened by foreign 
and domestic complications.* Ireland clamoring for her 
independence; the Indian Empire threatened by the abso- 
lute Autocrat of all the Russias; Egyptian anarchy and 
Canadian revolt—these are some of the problems which 
England has to solve in the presence of the jealous neutral- 
ity of Continental Europe. In view of her political deeds and 
her political hopes, a speedy and happy solution will be of no 
remote interest to the civilization of the world. Surely a 
nation which has, in spite of political mistakes and political 
crimes, in the face of arbitrary power and systematic 
oppression, successfully struggled against the absolutism of 
-haughty and ambitious monarchs, and advanced the civil 
enlightenment of two continents, has merited, by her suc- 
cesses and shortcomings, a perpetual national existence in 
which to complete the one and to remedy the other, and 
then to enjoy the fruits of centuries of agitation and strife. 
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Her Tulips Red. 


ER tulips red loom through the mist 
Like Eastern sentries, sternly whist, 
Between whose ranks goes one with dread, 
To hear his sentence, “ Banished‘,” 
From queenly lips which late he kissed. 


So boding stand, as if they wist 
My lady’s mood, and frowned “ Dismissed,” 
On me, who pass their garden bed,— 
Her tulips red. 


Will she be at our morning tryst? 
Will she forgive my folly? list! 
She’s there! Oh, tulip, bow your head! 
She pardons all the harsh things said, 
And raises, blushing, to be kissed, 
Her two lips red! 





The Town Fool. 


ie IS HARD to distinguish the line of demarkation 
between the crank and the fool. One gradually shades 
off into the other, and both possess common characteristics. 
The distinguishing mark of the crank, however, is that he 
generally has a “ method in his madness ;” he is a man who 
rides a hobby of a barbarous breed. The fool, on the other 
hand, gains his title by lack of mental ability to bestride 
any hobby, and by some detormity of speech, or habit or 
action, which makes up for the aggressive deformity of the 
crank’s logic. 

“There was a man in our town,” in fact, there are sev- 
eral men in our town, who (although the village enjoys 
quite a respectable reputation for sanity), illustrate very 
fully this principle. E———— has possessed a half dozen of 
those self-satisfied mortals, shading off from the unadulter- 
ated crank to the genuine fool. 
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I will touch lightly on the crank, for since he has become 
the pet of the newspapers, and every scheme and action of 
his is shown up through them, all know him thoroughly. 
The crank of our town is but one of that great class whose 
revolutionizing theories, so plain and logical to him, are 
treated so lightly by this scoffing generation. Like all the 
rest, he is such a thorough believer in “ Natural Realism ” 
that, in the face of all “infidel” proofs, he insists that the 
“sun do move,” for he has seen it; and our original per- 
ceptions do not deceive us. 

By simple geometrical measurement, from the shadow 
cast by the winter’s sun at noon-day, he has proved that 
his moving majesty is exactly two hundred and thirty-three 
and one-third miles away from our earth, which, by another 
slightly more complex proof, is as flat as a fritter, and four- 
cornered besides, as Holy Writ has it. 

Of course, like all other cranks, he wishes to combat In- 
gersoll. He is a true match for that ubiquitous female whose 
hobby is dress-reform ; who once wore Bloomers, but now 
has compromised with society on boots. 

These cranks are found everywhere. Let us hurry on to 
the true characters of the town, those who have some indi- 
viduality. 

First, there was old “ Taddy-whack,” a once respectable 
tradesman, whose misfortune was that he couldn’t take a 
joke. Now, such a man is’ bound to become a scape-goat 
for receiving the credit of all stray and ancient jokes in a 
town half of whose monotony is relieved by getting them 
off, and the other half by ‘haw-haw/’-ing at them. Gags 
and grinds innumerable were played upon the miserable 
man until one at last, the silliest of all, was fastened perma- 
nently and exclusivelyupon him. It was to the effect that he 
had been scared by a ghost, and never since passed the grave- 
yard without whistling, as a charm, “ Zee um a la, tee um 
taddy-whack !” 
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The little boys took up the story and sang the catch all 
over town. The very parrots learned it, and strangers, 
ignorant of ite meaning, hummed it and carried it away as 
alocal melody. I remember that a Cincinnati “ drummer” 
was once seated on a store-box, conversing off and on with 
our town merchant. With all a drummer’s seductive and 
unconscious art, he had adapted himself to the locality and, 
a true provincial, was whittling the store-box and whistling 
snatches of the prevalent melody. 

Suddenly there was an ominous silence. All the small 
boys ceased whistling and scurried away; but the drummer 
still kept up the tune. 

“ Tee um a la, tee um taddy-” 

“* Whack!” came the heavy club which old “ Taddy-whack” 
carried in order to punish his tormentors, down upon the 
drummer’s back, emphasizing the last syllable of the refrain. 
It is safe to say that the commercial traveler carried some- 
thing else home besides a “local melody.” Taddy-whack 
at last was persecuted from the village. His place, however, 
was immediately filled by “ Oosht Jesse,” for the town fool, 
like the king, never dies. 

“ Oosht Jesse ” was a German grape-vine trimmer, whose 
real name is now “ relegated to the category of myth.” The 
- taunting cry which raised his ire and caused him to flourish 
his shears “ und schvare,” and chase the band of little tor- 
mentors, was composed of many a mysterious and forgotten 
allusion, and must have had as interesting a genesis and his- 
tory as the Princeton cheer. 

I remember what a “fearful joy” it was to shout the taunt 
as he passed, and run for our hay-mow. I am glad to say 
that he was the last of the line of reigning fools whose 
“« Vive le roi’s !”” were taunts and jeers. Though he has been 
dead a number of years, children still play the game of 
“Oosht Jesse,” entirely ignorant of its history. I have 
since wondered if the most of children’s plays did not once 
have a similar and now forgotten origin. 
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“The Hermit” returned from the penitentiary to fill 
“Oosht Jesse’s” place. Only the most depraved boys would 
have taunted him with allusions to the past, and jeering, ac- 
cordingly, went out of fashion. He was the most complex 
character of all, for he mingled his vocation of fool with that 
of crank and mechanical genius. He enunciated wonderful 
theories concerning astronomy, the moon being his especial 
hobby. He tried to bring us to his level by proving that 
our ancestors came from that satellite, and that we were, 
consequently, true-born lunatics. 

His mechanical genius showed itself in the construction of 
a steam engine from odds and ends. Its building did not 
cost him a cent. An old wagon furnished its frame and 
carriage, and stove-pipes and scrap-iron the materials for 
building. The furnace and the engine proper were on the 
wagon-bed; the boiler, incredible as it may seem, was an 
old barrel connected with the furnace by pipes, and standing 
some five feet distant from it when in operation. The steam- 
guage was a cast-away spring scales, and the safety valve 
was weighted down by brick-bats. “The Hermit” said it 
was a two-horse power engine, but I think that at least two- 
thirds of that power was wasted energy, for the old machine 
reared and kicked, and snorted and steamed from every 
crack, and choked and coughed and jumped and balked, and ~ 
altogether made such a turmoil and racket that it looked as 
if hardly any force were left to be got out of it at the requi- 
site place. However, it had all the energy required to lift a 
heavy crow-bar and let it fall, and thus earn the old man a 
little money by aiding him in quarrying. 

For a long time he had an idea that there was gold in the 
neighborhood, but after various excursions with his queer 
old engine through the woods and fields he gave it up and 
contentedly returned to the quarry. He still had unlimited 
faith in the engine, if it didn’t find gold, for often he aired 
his knowledge of geography by declaring that “ it could 
bore clean through to the Cherokee Nation.” 
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He had been a soldier, and still loved the country which 
had imprisoned him for a crime of which he hardly knew 
the meaning, and on every election day proudly carried 
his musket around, a standing menace of “ bayonets at the 
lis.” 

PThe work of art which makes him chief among his fel- 
lows, however, was a house, snug and warm, that cost him 
fifteen cents in its construction. In this he out-crusoed 
Crusoe, for it was built of drift-wood and—tin cans! These 
latter were straightened out by fire, and used as shingles. 
It was built on the waste land along the creek, and sur- 
rounded by a flourishing garden, palisaded by living peach- 
trees. The sight of it has sent many a boy to the woods to 
imitate (for an afternoon) his solitary life. 

On lower waste-land, flooded about once in five years, 
there stood the cottage of another hermit, a man with a 
most mournful history. He was a Frenchman—a skillful 
cabinet-maker, who had left his wife and children in France, 
while he crossed the sea to make his fortune. In a little 
while he sent money for them to come, but the steamer on 
which they sailed was lost, with all on board. 

When he heard the terrible news, a chill went through 
his frame, and thenceforth “ poor Tom was a cold.” I see 
him yet, silently walking in his fur-lined shoes through the 
streets. He spoke to no one, but passed by with pale and 
shivering face—a man benumbed, body and spirit. Would 
that his memory had been benumbed, also! To one who 
knew not his history, his figure was a laughable one, for on 
the hottest days he wore a fur cap with earlaps tied down, a 
thick woolen comforter and mittens, and great buffalo over- 
shoes with the fur inside. 

He spent his leisure time in ornamenting his dwelling, 
and it soon presented a novel contrast to the other hermit’s 
hut up the stream, for it was as gaily corniced as an Alpine 


cottage in a play. 
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He was warned that a spring freshet would one day sweep 
off his house, but his only reply was to point to a mark on 
the door and say, “ When the water comes so high, then 
will I go down to the sea to meet my wife and children.” 

The freshet came at last, and for two days nothing was 
seen of the Frenchman. The canoe in which he collected 
drift for his fire-wood was found miles down the stream. 
Search was made, and his body was drawn out of the water 
arrayed in all its customary summer’s garb of winter cloth- 
ing. None laughed then at his uncouth appearance—he had 
met his wife and children. 
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Keepsakes. 


[‘ LITTLE boxes, hidden sacredly 
From all profaning glances of each other, 
The children hoard their riches. E’en the mother, 
Who haply finds a secret treasury, 
Will, smiling, pass it by, remembering she 
Had in her childhood cherished such another. 
There tiny stockings of a dear, dead brother 
Enfolded shells which murmured of the sea, 
Her uncle’s grave; there, prized all else above, 
Reposed a button, by her father given 
The day he marched to death—things little worth, , 
If gold we count, yet rich in priceless love. 
Alas! in childhood treasuring bits of heaven, 
How oft’ we end our days in hoarding earth! 





M. 





A Nineteenth Century Romance. 


HOULD you stand in certain roomy offices that I know 
of in matter-of-fact Chicago, and behold the long and 
formal rows of sheepskin volumes that line the walls, broken 
here and there by the yet more rigid outlines of glass-doored 
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cabinets filled to repletion with sooty papers stored up in 
prim uninteresting files, your soul, if it be poetic—which 
heaven forfend—would shrink within you; and, as you gaze 
upon the nineteenth century sights below you in the crowded 
streets, and as the nineteenth century sounds float to your 
outraged ear, the whole realm of nature seems but the 
almighty dollar, red tape and legal blanks. 

But I see different visions. Right here, on the very spot 
where you now stand, where there blooms in the gorgeous 
carpet that impossible rose—or cabbage—there rises the 
memory of a pale, sweet-faced woman, a woman with a 
history—an heiress in the famous Burns will case. 

While an old friend of mine was the magnate of the 
office, she came there one day with a companion, who intro- 
duced himself as a member of the Philadelphia bar, and 
her as an heir in the large but somewhat involved estate of 
an old Philadelphian who had recently died intestate. Old 
Burns had a good many relatives scattered here and there 
over the country, and, as it was important to find them all, 
he—the speaker—had been detailed to search out certain 
ones, among them this woman. Her maiden name had been 
Burns, he said, and she had lived until some five years since 
with her mother, near Philadelphia, but since that time had 
not been heard of in the neighborhood. Her mother still 
lived there, however, and to her he had gone to get informa- 
tion as to her daughter’s whereabouts. The old lady told 
him that she was dead—yes, she was sure, for she had in 
her possession the letter containing the announcement, and 
would show it him if he wished to see it. The fact was her 
daughter had been unhappy—*“ ’twas a wonder she hadn’t 
died sooner, for she married a worthless fellow by the name 
of Banks, who very shortly got tired of her, and, after a 
good deal of wrangling, determined to leave her.” 

The better to cloak his design he affected an entire recon- 
ciliation with her, and proposed that they should take a 
holiday trip to Philadelphia, where he had some business to 
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attend to, at any rate. His business was to abandon her. 
And to this her eyes were opened when, after spending 
most of the afternoon in sight-seeing, he left her somewhere 
on Market street, with the injunction to await him there 
for an hour or more until he had finished his business, 
but did not return at the time specified, nor afterward. 
However, the old lady said, her daughter did not return to 
her, but alone and almost penniless started in search of her 
husband. She had wandered about for several years, keep- 
ing up a fitful sort of a correspondence with her mother, 
and giving her the main details of her hard life. Finally a 
letter, containing the announcement of her death, came 
from the postmaster of Wyoming, one of the suburbs of 
Chicago. No particulars were given, merely the simple 
statement that one Mrs. Banks had recently died in that 
town soon after coming there. Her mother’s address had 
been found among her papers. 

This was the story told by the mother, and, on being 
asked, she produced her daughter’s letters, all of which she 
had kept. From a similarity in the hand-writing, and from 
certain inconsistencies in the letter itself, the shrewd agent 
strongly suspected that the writer of the last letter, purport- 
ing to come from the postmaster, was also the writer of the 
others—in other words, that the daughter was still alive, or 
at least had been at the writing of that letter. 

As it was of the greatest importance that this matter 
should be thoroughly probed, he determined to go himself 
to Wyoming. First, however, he telegraphed a general de- 
scription of the woman to the postmaster or some other 
official of the village, asking whether there was any woman 
in the neighborhood answering to it; and, on receiving an 
affirmative reply, he went at once to Wyoming. He saw the 
postmaster, and learned from him that several years ago a 
woman had come there to live—a single woman—and had 
lived there singly for some time, supporting herself by 
needlework. But before long a well-to-do mechanic of the 
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place, by the name of Magher, had offered himself in mar- 
riage, and had been accepted. They had lived happily 
together ever since, and she had borne him one child, a 
boy. The house where she lived was but a stone’s throw 
from the station, and, on its being pointed out to him, the 
Philadelphian walked thither. 

As he approached he saw, standing in the doorway, a 
woman who, tallying with the description in every particu- 
lar, was doubtless she of whom he was in search. She had an 
expectant air, and, as he approached, almost a look of recog- 
nition passed over her face. She did not wait for him to 
begin questioning her, the outcome of which he considered 
doubtful, but, when she saw that he was about to address 
her, she motioned him to enter the house, saying, “I know 
what you have come for, I have been expecting you.” 

He was prepared to credit this when he had heard her ex- 
traordinary story, which she at once frankly told him with- 
out an attempt at concealment. 

This was the explanation given by the Philadelphian, who 
said that his companion was ready to tell her own story in 
her own way, and was willing to make deposition of the 
facts if need be. Buried, I suppose, somewhere among the 
musty law papers of my friend, lies this curious document, 
which I wish I had before me, but, not having it, I must 
make my memory serve instead. 

What she deposed in respect to her early life and mar- 
riage tallied in all essential features with the account given 
by his companion, and may be omitted here ; it is her story 
from the time she was abandoned in Philadelphia that has 
special interest for us. 

When, after hours of weary waiting, she realized that she 
had been deserted, she wandered up and down the city in 
despair, forgetful of the gathering darkness, and unwilling 
to go home. In the course of her aimless walk she found 
herself before a railway station. An irresistible impulse 
seized her to take train for New York. She felt a presenti- 
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ment, amounting to certainty, that there she would find her 
faithless husband. Acting upon this impulse, she did not 
return to her mother, but at once started, friendless and 
alone, upon her doubtful journey. The trip is not a long 
one, but night had closed in before she set her foot in the 
overcrowded thoroughfares of the great city. Belated, 
friendless and alone, what was she to do? She herself 
knew as little as you or I, but, heart-broken and wretched, 
she wandered up and down the thronged streets on her 
hopeless search for that one familiar face among that host of 
strange ones. 

What guardian power guided her, when, in obedience to 
a sudden impulse, she addressed by name—her husband’s 
family name—a stranger, a man whom she had never before 
seen? ‘To whatsoever the impulse was due it guided her 
aright, for, when she addressed him with the question “ Sir, 
is not your name Banks?” the reply was a wondering 
affirmative. To her eager questions he answered, “ Yes, he 
had a brother, who had been living in Philadelphia; and yes, 
he was then in New York, in fact, was at his house, having 
arrived there but an hour before.” “I am his wife,” she 
said simply, “I felt a presentiment that I should find some 
one here to help me.” 

And she did find a helper, for, when he heard her story, 
he indignantly disclaimed any previous knowledge of his 
brother’s perfidy, and, promising to see her righted, he took 
her to his house, and brought her face to face with her 
recreant husband, who eagerly accepted -her too ready offers 
of forgiveness and reconciliation. He procured work in 
the city, and, for a time, they lived quietly together at his 
brother’s house, but only for a time, for her dreams of hap- 
piness were again rudely broken by his sudden disappear- 
ance. He had not for a moment given up his plan of leav- 
ing her. He had failed once, he would not fail again; he 
would put an impassable distance between them. 
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His abandoned wife, uncertain which way to turn, was 
pursuaded to give him up and to stay quietly in New York. 
She still lived with her brother-in-law, and had spent some 
time there, when one day a strong presentiment arose within 
her that her husband was in New Orleans, and that if she 
went there she would find him. Too impulsive to consider 
or heed her brother-in-law’s advice to do nothing of the 
kind, she started at once for New Orleans, and after a long 
and wearisome journey she made her way out of the railway 
station at that city, to encounter, at almost the first step, 
him whom she sought. He had gone directly from New 
York to New Orleans, and had procured steady work there 
but a few days before his wife’s arrival. What instinct 
guided her? 

One would think that Banks, in despair of eluding her 
unerring pursuit, would have abandoned his designs, but 
she seems to have inspired him with a kind of terror, for 
from this point their story becomes almost monotonous in 
secret flight on his part and pursuit on hers. And his flight 
was always in vain, for of what avail could his secrecy and 
plottings be to him when she, in her search, followed but 
the natural impulses which present such a problem to us? 

_ At last, however, even her woman’s patience was worn 
out, when after repeated breakings of his many promises of 
reform and repeated desertions she found herself again 
abandoned, homeless and friendless in the streets of Chicago. 
Here then she gave up all thought of following Banks—from 
that day he was dead to her. She determined to go into the 
country to live, and thus she found herself in Wyoming. 
Her married life seemed a horrid dream to her, its circum- 
stances unreal and unnatural. She loathed its memory and 
that of its cause—he whom she had called husband. Striv- 
ing to banish all the past from her mind and to break all the 
ties of her former life, she wrote, under the postmaster’s 
name, to her mother, saying that her daughter was dead ; 
and then she thought the last thread that bound her to the 
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past was snapped. She began anew. Where she lived she 
was not known; she would have a new life; her past was 
buried; her future was her own. 

And she succeeded even in quenching the spark of mem- 
ory, for she so far forgot the past and what she really was, 
as to look upon herself as unmarried, and to listen to the 
marriage proposals of Magher, a mechanic of the town. 
She seemed conscienciously to believe her new name to be 
her own, and, in her eyes, Magher was her rightful husband. 
No qualms or scruples troubled her peace of mind, and, 
with her new husband, she lived quietly and happily. 
Time passed, and she became the mother of a son; but 
before her baby boy had filled out his first year, she was 
destined to be disturbed by the discovery of her where- 
abouts and identity. But it did not come without fore- 
bodings on her part; again, her mysterious monitor raised 
that warning voice, so long silent, and, when the time came, 
she was ready. 

These were, in substance, the facts laid before my friend, 
the attorney, and, with reference to them, he was to advise 
our future proceedings. Mrs. Magher said that, for herself, 
she had no wish for the money, but that her only desire was 
to keep it out of the hands of Banks, and secure it to her 
child. 

Under the circumstances, she was told there was but one 
course to take, namely, to get a divorce from Banks, her 
true husband, and then marry Magher. In this way, the 
desired result would be obtained. The proceedings should 
be instituted at once, and if she should so authorize him, 
he would put the matter in train without delay. Mrs. Mag- 
her, or Banks, expressed her earnest desire that a suit for 
divorce should be begun, but wished to know whether, in 
case the proceedings should fail, from some cause, her child 
would get its heritage. 

Her attorney explained to her, that, as the child was, in 
the eyes of the law, illegitimate, it would have no legal 
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claim upon any part of the legacy, but that it was not 
likely, in such a case as the present, that the proceedings 
for divorce should miscarry. 

But she was still uneasy, and asked if there were no way 
to insure the money to the child. My friend told her yes; 
that she could make her will in her child’s favor, and in 
that way it would be secure. And he added, that if she 
desired, he would draw up her will for her that day week, 
the Thursday following, for which day she had before made 
an engagement to come to town, in pursuance of the divorce 
suit. 

She turned upon him with an anxious face, and said, “ But 
what if I should die before next Thursday?” 

I am afraid that my friend smiled, but he said that, if she 
wished it very much, he could draw up her will, then and 
there; it would not take him over ten minutes. This so 
pleased her that her will was drawn up, signed and wit- 
nessed, before she left that day—and before that day week 
her child was motherless. 





Paut Matraews. 





The Battle of Princeton. 


Batrp Prize Poem, sy F. 8. Wooprurr, ’85, N. J. 


HE peaceful ensigns float aloft 
O’er a people proud and free ; 
Nor scarce a trace of bloody war 
Remains from sea to sea. 
Long have the cannons ceased to roar, 
And winds that hissed of death before, 
Now speeding on from door to door, 
Waft hymns of liberty. 


Ye hearts that rise in ecstacy 
From some old minstrel’s lay, 

Who sings with trembling harp and voice 

The praises of tradition gray, 
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Behold! the soil on which ye tread 
Speaks, silent, of its heroes dead ; 

e And ruddy stains where patriots bled 
Have scarcely passed away. 












The glancing rays of morning light 
Had scarce dispersed the gems of night, 
That from their vaulted arch 

Had swung a radiance on the march, 

When southward from old Princeton’s halls 
Came clear the sound of quick foot-falls, 

As the whole patriot army wound 

In order o’er the frozen ground ; 

The beams through trees of frosted fret 
Touched new each captain’s epaulet, 

And lit the flashing bayonet, 
With martial splendor bright. 















Weary and dwindled were the ranks, 
All that the colonies could boast ; 
As those that stood on Tiber’s banks 
To grapple with the Tarquin host. 

Brave boys that with a mother’s tears 
Had grasped the ancient fowling-piece, . 

Nor could they bow to paltry fears 

And see their country’s ranks decrease. 

















’*Twas thus with gray-haired sires, 
Long, whitened locks, by age’s frost 
Tossed in the biting air 
“The right must win at any cost ; 
Let age the conflict share,” 
Here stands a rank of veterans, 
Old continentals true : 
Ticonderoga’s frowning walls, 
The shriek of flying cannon-balls, 
The rampart where the soldier falls, 
All these full well they knew, 
Not shunned the musket’s scorching breath, ‘ 
But calmly trod their way to death. 
Are such the arms that dare defy 
The flower of Albion’s chivalry ? 
Nay, with Cornwallis’ skill to vie 
The boast of English lords? 
Ah, hearts of pious courage true 
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Need not a gorgeous retinue. 
Now loving eyes rest long upon 
The royal form of Washington, 
As o’er the frozen Quaker road, 
His snow-white charger proudly trode. 
Beside him Mercer reined his steed, 
An aid in many a valiant deed ; 
A hero in the dark campaign 
That names the fight at Fort Duquesne, 
Where Braddock’s legions fell. 
Before the ranks bright gleamed the steel 
Of Haslet, Morris, Shippen, Neal, 
Brave captains every one. 
Hope shown from each defiant eye 
Their country’s arms to magnify, 
Nor dreamed their time was set to die, 
Ere sank the western sun. 
The columns rest and silent wait, 
The council long deliberate. 
But now the bugle’s clarion voice 
Declares to all the council’s choice, 
And at the brave commander’s word 
Mercer waves his pliant sword, 
And points on toward the bridge. 
Six columns wheel from out the line 
Obedient to their chief’s design, 
When, lo, the rays of light reveal, 
Yon bristling points of gleaming steel, 
The foe’s that cross the hill. 
And swift those British lines file out, 
The wretched farmers there to route 
With matchless discipline. 
Burn’d now each patriot’s heart with fire, 
Grew every weary muscle strong; 
No thinking now of unpaid hire, 
But only of the British wrong. 
Now, up the slopes without dismay 
Sweep proud the forces to the fray ; 
Each instant shriller blew the fife 
Each instant nearer drew the strife. 
When Mercer turned and raised this cry : 
“ Now save your country’s liberty 
Or ne’er claim sonship more.” 
A halt, a rush, then shook the ground 
With gaping cannon’s fierce rebound, 
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Then front to front each rifle levels, 
There red-coats trained—here zealous rebels. 
That moment rang the fatal word 
Whose echo distant valleys heard, 
White clouds rushed out each rifle’s mouth, 
That met and rose then drifted south, 
To disappear in mist. 
But underneath confusion wild, 
And bloody conflict grew , 
Full many a bravest patriot, 
On every side by foes beset, 
Where gleamed the British bayonet, 
Seemed beaten as he flew. 
Where are the captains now to urge 
And, lead one superhuman charge ? 
Alas begrudge them not their rest 
Who fall with wounds upon their breast. 
But look! o’er yonder rolling mead 
Rides Washington, who reigns his steed 
In vain against the fleeing men, 
To urge them to the fight again : 
Adown each broken column now, 
But fear is on each soldier’s brow. 
Do they not know, can they not see, 
One blow, and they may victors be? 
Then reined the noble chief his horse 
In front the very British force, 
The last expedient to afford 
There fixed he stands without a word, 
Yet seems to say, “ And will ye now 
Desert your general to the foe?” 
His spirit pulsed from man to man 
Like good news through a caravan, 
That instant riven ranks combine, 
Exulting foemen dress their line, ‘ 
Another onset pends. 
But see, must not the leader fall 
A target for each musket-ball ? 
Yet firm he stays without appal 
Where the dark angel treads. 
Fitzgerald throws the slackened rein 
Down on his foaming horse’s mane, 
O’ercome with horror lest the strife 
May take his well-loved master’s life ; 
And now the death-scene to escape 
Draws o’er his eyes the martial cape. 
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A roar, a hush, then rends the sky 
A glorious shout of victory ; 

And when Fitzgerald raised his eye, 
He saw the staunchest red-coat fly, 
As with the very wind to vie, 

And leave their slain behind. 

He saw the smoke, like shivered spray 
Ascending, slowly roll away. 

A glimpse, the noble general’s form 
Had safely passed the leaden storm, 
And rode without a wound. 

Then shouting turned to reverence, 
For surely this is his defence, 

“The panoply of Providence,” 

This must the hero guard. 


So the clamor of the battle, 
And the muskets’ deadly rattle, 
Marked a victory for the patriots, ere the sun had climbed an hour ; 
But that moment was the darkest, 
And the conflict was the 
’T wixt the last capitulation and the light in old South tower. 


There they lay in ghastly pallor, 
Men of England’s boasted valor 
Full a hundred piled in windrows, where their life-blood ebbed away ; 
And they tossed them, kin and brother, 
In the hasty graves together, 
All the hundred lifeless bodies in one narrow tomb of clay. 


Where the earliest slain were lying, 
Swooned the valiant Mercer, dying ; 
Dying from the savage gashes that the alien bayonets made ; 
From the field they gently bore him, 
Cast a cloak of home-spun o’er him, 
While the whisper, “ Mercer’s fallen,” softly passed through each brigade. 


Well he knew the stabs were mortal, 
As he crossed a friendly portal, 
Where they laid the dying soldier, tenderly upon a bed ; 
Oh, the days of cruel quaking, 
And the nights of painful waking 
Till the watchers in the dawning said, “ The General’s soul has fied.” 


So we turn the fingered pages, 
Traced by deeds that mark the ages; 
Till a hundred years have circled since the fight on yonder hill; 
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Since the fervent supplication, 
For the struggling, bleeding nation, 
From the lips of dying Mercer, in the dawning cold and still. 





Like a cloud of mist and brightness, 
Shadows blending into lightness, 
Looms the memory of the fallen, and the fainting nation’s joy, 
While their trembling lips repeated 
How the foe had been defeated 
And their hopes that one more battle might his hostile ranks destroy. 


How it banished indecision, 
Quelled each shrug of base derision, 

When the chief, by his wise leading, won three battles in a day. 
’*Twas the weight of lead and knowledge, 
Hurled about the aged College, 

Tipped the scale-pan of the struggle, as the country people say. 


Still the hoarse reverberation, 
And its note of consecration, 
Nerves the manhood of a people, teaches them to love their home; 
Love each star that newly shining, 
Graces our fair emblem’s lining ; 
Love the grand old ocean eagle proudly sweeping o’er the foam. 





The Dauntless—A Sketch. 


N A VERY rocky part of the North New England coast, 

near the mouth of a small creek which local geographers 
have dignified with the name of river, lies a small town. 
The transient visitor finds little to interest him in this vil- 
lage. The broad streets, shaded by stately elms, the old- 
styled houses, and the inhabitants, with their quaint old 
customs, are still to be seen in many other towns through- 
out New England. Once, says the chronicler, this village 
had experienced better times, but with the decline of ship- 
ping interests the sources of its greatness passed away. 
Another reminder of the fact that history repeats itself, an 
aristocracy of birth succeeding an aristocracy of wealth. 
As well nigh every community has some influential and 
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respected personage who, by reason of some superior merit, 
holds sway over the minds of its inhabitants, so has this 
town of Warwick a worthy citizen who holds almost illimit- 
able power. Fortunately nature has so softened the heart 
of old Captain Perkins that he seldom, if ever, uses his au- 
thority. This important personage, in years gone by, com- 
manded a whaler, and wonderful and almost incredulous are 
some of the yarns that this mahogany-visaged old tar is 
capable of spinning. The captain’s bunk, as he delights to 
call it, is a small house situated a short distance from the 
business quarter of the town. Over the door-way of one of 
the largest stores in the town one reads: ‘“ Hezekiah Per- 
kins, Dry Goods.” The sign reveals a striking character- 
istic of the captain, namely, modesty, for dry goods compose 
only a very small part of the miscellaneous collection of ar- 
ticles exposed for sale. Here it is that the captain holds 
illimitable sway, for in the more sacred precincts of his home 
Mrs. Perkins commands the ship. Although at times this 
lady’s displays of temper are often erratic, underneath all 
she possesses a warm and affectionate heart. Sorrow had 
made her morose, and at times passionate, yet the captain 
could sympathize with her, for he, too, had shared that sor- 
row. 

It was only a short time after the captain had returned 
from his last voyage that his son, his only child, a young 
man of twenty-five, was appointed to the command of a 
vessel then being built at the ship-yards on the opposite 
shore of the river. The young man was like his father, a 
born sailor, brave and hardy, and his frank and kindly dis- 
position had won him many friends. The feelings of pleas- 
ure the young sailor experienced at the thought of his 
present success, although also entertained by his father, was 
modified by many a fear and misgiving. Day by day, as 
they crossed the river to watch the ship-builders, the old 
man would speak words of advice and caution to his son, 
which, though they were not completely forgotten, were 
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received in quite a different spirit from the one in which 
they were given. 

On the day of the launch an unlucky accident occurred. 
The ship started well, but stopped before she was entirely 
clear of the ways, and it was not until the following day 
that the vessel was fairly afloat. This is always a bad omen 
to sailors. A ship that does not launch well is sure to be 
unlucky. As might be expected, the doubts and misgivings 
present in old Captain Perkins’ mind were greatly in- 
creased by this accident. 

A month later, when the rigging of the Dauntless had 
been set in order and a successful trial trip had been made, 
everything was ready for the first voyage. When the day 
appointed for sailing arrived, the old man appeared gloomier 
than ever. All save he had forgotten the unlucky omen of 
the launch. As he bade his son farewell, his voice grew 
thick and husky, and for the first time his neighbors saw 
the tears chase one another down the weather-beaten cheeks 
of the old tar. Late in the afternoon the moorings were 
cast off, and the ship dropped slowly down the river with 
the current. 

From Observatory Hill, an eminence which commands a 
view of the harbor, the old captain and his wife watched 
the ship, as one by one the sails were unfurled to the light 
land breeze, until at last the ship looked like a mass of 
canvas. Here the old couple sat and watched long after the 
ship’s top-masts had disappeared below the horizon and the 
twilight warned them of the approaching night. As it 
grew darker the wind shifted into the north-east, and the 
clouds began to obscure the moon. As the captain led his 
wife by the river’s bank along the road toward their home, 
the moonlight occasionally breaking through the masses of 
swiftly-moving clouds, cast a pale, weird light on surround- 
ing objects. The ship-yard across the river, where the 
cradle of the Dauntless still stood, made the captain think 
of the old wreck lying on the beach, and at the thought the 
feeling of uneasiness increased. His wife plainly observed 
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that something was troubling her husband, but she said 
nothing. She could easily conjecture of whom he was 
thinking, but then he appeared unduly troubled. 

When they reached home and were seated in front of 
the fire, which blazed brightly on the hearth, the anxious 
expression on the captain’s countenance grew more marked, 
and he appeared to be nervous. He would sit quietly for a 
few minutes, gazing meditatively into the fire, then he 
would walk to the door and listen to the wind, as it sighed 
and moaned through the trees, and the distant roar of the 
surf. Once and a while the old man would brighten up, 
but it was only to relapse once again into his former gloomy 
mood. Gradually the wind increased until it was blowing 
a gale, and then it commenced to rain in torrents. Having 
taken his last look out of doors for the night, and, as there 
were no signs of the fury of the storm soon abating, as he 
was accustomed to do every night, the old man took the old 
family Bible from the shelf. Almost instinctively he turned 
to the description of the storm on the Sea of Galilee, and, 
as he read, a tremor was noticeable in his voice. 

When he retired to his room he could not sleep. He 
tried to reason with himself. Often he had experienced 
similar gales at sea, and he had never even feared. The 
Dauntless, too, was a very staunch craft. But, try as he 
could, it was of no avail, and strange feelings of anxiety 
remained. 

The storm lasted for two days, and at last its fury was 
spent; news poured in from all quarters of great destruc- 
tion on land and sea. Days passed away, and no news was 
heard of the Dauntless. None of the incoming ships had 
sighted her. Anxiously the old captain waited for news 
trom the missing ship until weeks and months had passed 
by, but no news ever came. 

There was more than one home in the little village of 
Warwick made desolate, and many a familiar face was 
missed, for, with one exception, the crew of the ill-fated 
vessel had lived there. CLEON. 




















WJ nices. 


“College Annuals.” 


HIS popular custom of issuing annually an illustrated refer- 
ence book has arisen among our colleges within recent 
times, and is, moreover, wholly American. The idea has 
never yet dawned upon foreign colleges and universities, 
and, until it does, they are certainly to be commiserated for 
the lack of the many little conveniences which these books 
serve. 

These publications formerly met with rather harsh criti- 
cism from the press at large, and there still exists a heritage 
of the same spirit. This arose, as might be supposed, from 
a misconception of the place in college life which these 
books fill and the many welcome services they alone can 
perform. “The Catalogue” gives the sedate and faculty 
view of the college, while the illustrated annual, as its gilt- 
edged appendage, photographs student life in all its different 
phases. The student looks therein and sees what manner 
of man he was on every occasion. The world looks therein 
and sees that a college represents many other advantages 
than those of the class-room.. 

The college world has been favored with a general 
improvement among her annuals this year, In trying to 
excel all others, many of them have become very elaborate. 
Their illustrations most all go to show that college draw- 
ing is, like the Chinese nation, a case of arrested develop- 
ment. This fact, discouraging though it be, does not, how- 
ever, warrant the substitution of professional work, as 
Rutgers and Wesleyan have done. Undoubtedly, if a pro- 
fessional base-ball team were also employed, it would win 
the college championship. The principle is the same in 
both cases, and the proportionate results are the same. 


. 
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These books, with a few happy exceptions, spoil numer- 
ous pages with an insipid array of fraternity cuts. We are 
not entering upon any crusade against the symbolism which 
it pleases them to employ, but if the editors have any seri- 
ous ambition that their book be neat and pleasing, they 
must realize that these poor and uninteresting wood-cuts are 
only fit to be left out. The fraternities themselves cannot 
take pride in possessing and displaying these, and outsiders 
turn through them in as much haste as they do a Patent 
Office report, for they take no more interest in them than 
they do in the skeletons and bats, which these depict as their 
tutelary deities. We can, therefore, insure that the omis- 
sion of the poorer class of these cuts, and the dedication of 
a clean page to their memory, will do far more credit both 
to the fraternities and the book itself. 

The larger part of these publications about midway depart 
from the idea of a reference book, and devote their time and 
substance to composing an almanac. This display of jokes 
and burlesques cannot be impeached simply because it is 
not in keeping with the fundamental aim of the book. If, 
however, they were resigned in favor of the college journals, 
they would then at least be administered in smaller doses, 
while the annual itself fulfills its highest aim when it is 
coterminous with its particular supply of college records. 

These yearly publications are, in the main, a service and 
a credit to the colleges. There is yet considerable room 
for improvement, and each year will doubtless mark a rapid 
advance, so that it is difficult to guess at what degree of 
embellishment and taste these books will at last find an 
equilibrium. 





Use of Latin Comedy in College. 


- seencom is a growing feeling of criticism upon the promi- 
nence given to comedy in the Latin course of Sopho- 
more and Junior years. This criticism in the main would 
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seem well founded. Comedy occupies more than one-third 
of the time alloted to Latin in these years. The majority 
of men feel that, while there is a certain pleasure, there can- 
not be much real profit in its study. Should the pursuit of 
pleasure or the mere satisfying of literary curiosity, as to 
the origin of comedy, consume so much time in a four- 
years’ college course? The negative to this question receives 
additional force when we consider the other Latin that 
must be dispensed with that comedy may be studied. The 
letters of Cicero and Pliny, models of style as they are, and 
fraught with the events of critical times in the world’s his- 
tory, can be merely skimmed over, while Ovid and a host 
of other prominent authors must be wholly excluded from 
the course. These, too, are the years when men first begin 
to appreciate the good effect of the study of Latin and 
- Greek upon their style and general culture, and it would 
seem as if they should be supplied with something more sus- 
taining than the comedies of Terrence or Plautus. In these 
times, when the study of Latin and Greek in our colleges 
is being attacked with such vigor and persistent bitterness, 
it is a bad policy for their defenders to lay open to their 
antagonists such a weak spot in the line of defense. So 
fierce has been the conflict that the defenders of the classic 
tongues have been compelled to show cause why these 
studies should longer be pursued. The plea in the main 
has been the discipline they afford, the information they 
give, and their unique value as a means of literary culture. 
The study of Latin comedy fully meets none of these 
requirements. 

Mr. Mills, in his defence of Latin and Greek, says, “ the 
discipline they give arise from their very regular and com- 
plicated structure.” Latin comedies certainly do not fall 
under the conditions laid down by Mr. Mills as necessary 
to afford mental discipline. They consist, for the most part, 
of short, easy sentences or interjections, repeated time upon 
time ; and, as regards regularity, it is certainly no exagger- 
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ation to place them on a par with the average light comedy 
of to-day. True, they do give us an insight into the man- 
ners and customs of the time, but for any information of the 
great events of the age, or as affording any basis on which 
to build lessons for the future, they are, to all intents, useless. 
Consisting, as they do, of colloquial phrases, and the slang 
of the time, they cannot be used as models of style. The 
language of another, applied to French and German gram- 
mar, with a few changes, applies well to these comedies, 
“they are simply debris of the Greek comedies, mixed with 
barbaric elements.” While seeing their faults, we can 
appreciate their virtues. The argument is not against the 
use, but the excessive use, as it seems to us, of Latin comedy. 
In the glimpses they give of the home-life of those times, 
they certainly occupy a place which no other study could 
adequately fill. For this and other reasons, it is imperatively 
demanded that they form a part of every cultured man’s 
education. The question, tersely stated, is, do the advan- 
tages they afford justify the amount of time given them in 
an already crowded college course? We think not. 

Harry Hivvarp. 





Electioneering for Hall. 


HE two Halls of which we are so justly proud, are the 

source of a most unbecoming practice, and one which 
disgusts every man who is acquainted with their proceed- 
ings. Itis hardly necessary to say that we refer to their 
habit of electioneering, which becomes so rife here in the 
Fall. Besides the other insidious categories to which this 
custom belongs, it is essentially an abnormal system of boot- 
licking, and is often endowed with misrepresentation, coun- 
terfeit arguments, and even falsehood. We despise boot- 
licks everywhere, and do most especially look down upon a 
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set of men who go about button-holing and wheedling un- 
known Freshmen and practicing the little tricks which this 
system is heir to. 

Formerly election to Hall was esteemed an honor demand- 
ing personal merit and worth the striving for. But how 
different now! That Hall has scored a victory who can 
secure the most good, bad and indifferent men from amid 
the indiscriminate scramble. 

The reflex action cannot help but be most injurious to 
Hall. Outsiders can only scorn such tactics and feel far less 
confidence in the efficiency of the societies which practice 
them. Men who are dragged into Hall, or at least consent 
in order that they may be freed from the button-holing 
bores, have no aim of their own; they attach no import- 
ance to so careless a step, and seldom develop into other 
than listless appendages and hindrances to those who mean to 
work. The fact that by far the larger number of these men 
leave the Hall they have thus recklessly joined, should be a 
wholesome lesson to these two societies. It should enforce 
upon them what they certainly know already, that men are 
sensible of the superior training Hall will give them, and 
the settling of its claims should be left to their own sober 
and candid consideration. 

Whether he join Whig or Clio is a matter of far less 
importance, for every one knows that he will make no mis- 
take in entering either. 

The renewal of the treaty is the only means of putting 
the desired end to this contemptible electioneering process, 
and we hope the Halls will see the propriety and humanity 
of granting it. 





An English Optional. 


HE study of no part of the English course has been more 
enjoyable or profitable to the most of us “ Than that of 
Juliet and her Romeo.” The reason is perfectly plain, for, 
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though it may be comparatively uninteresting work to study 
the opinions of others or the points to be noted in certain 
writers, yet we can always find a far more enthusiastic 
relish in studying the works themselves. It is, indeed, the 
attraction of this term’s work in the Junior course that 
makes us bold and selfish enough to ask that it be continued 
as an optional during at least one term of Senior year. It 
would, we think, be better optional than elective, for then 
it would not savor of the class-room, but would be free from 
all its prejudices and at the same time be so fortunate as to 
elude the grading system. We would then be in a mood to 
think of more pleasant things than the time when it should 
decorate an examination schedule, or haunt us with a con- 
dition. In fact, if it should become essentially a club, in * 
which the Professor is the mainspring and ruling spirit, it 
would then be freed from ordinary secular banes, and we 
would naturally be in fit harmony with our pleasant work. 
Such a happy mental predisposition is essential everywhere, 
but is vital in the study of literature. 

There is a scheme in vogue elsewhere, which would work 
especially well in enhancing this course. Let those who are 
willing prepare essays on the authors and works read, and 
then an occasional symposium be devoted to their reading. 
This happy digression we remember to have been tried 
toward the close of Freshman year, when every one ex- 
pressed himself as having thoroughly enjoyed it. This, 
however, together with many minor details, could be set- 
tled after the course is once secured to us. We are doubly 
solicitous that, if this course in the study of English authors 
be granted, it be made optional and, if possible, at least 
social enough to be free from the ordinary restraints. In 
this way it will avoid even the semblance of tiresome work, 
while its freedom from the natural aversion to the class- 
room, its own novelty and the innate character of the sub- 
ject would draw a large class, and at once prepare them all 
to heartily enjoy and profit by the course. 
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“ Ramona.” 


NE of the most interesting productions of American 
fiction is by Helen Jackson, and entitled “Ramona.” It 
is the most philanthropic piece of fiction any writer has 
produced in this country since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
author has composed her work with the skill of an artist, 
adorning the story with scenes both picturesque and sub- 
lime, and presenting her characters in a beautiful and win- 
ning manner. 

The object of her novel is to reveal, in its true light, the 
ill-treatment the Indians have received at the hands of the 
Americans. In effecting this, she has succeeded as few 
authors are able to do. The scene is laid in the California 
of earlier times, and in the most beautiful and romantic 
country the author could have selected, being in every way 
appropriate to her plot. Ramona is the central figure, the 
heroine of the novel. She is the adopted daughter of the 
Sefiora Morena, and is half Indian and half Scotch. Ales- 
sandro, her lover, is the hero. He is a full-blooded Indian, 
and chief of the band of Sheep-Shearers. All the other 
characters are in perfect harmony. Felipe is the real son of 
the Sefiora, who loves his foster-sister Romona with more 
than tender affection. The story is introduced by a series 
of descriptions of summer life among the mountains of 
Southern California, where pastoral life is the chief occupa- 
tion of the people. 

An incident occurs while Alessandro ‘and his men are 
shearing the Sefiora’s sheep which brings about the court- 
ship and engagement of Alessandro with Ramona. When 
the Sefiora first becomes aware of the engagement, she is 
exceedingly angry at Ramona, and endeavors to dissuade 
her. But the lovers escape, and are married. At first they 
settle in an Indian village, where they build a hut, and 
endeavor to make themselves a home ; but, before they get 
comfortably situated, the covetous Americans appear, take 
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possession of their land, and drive them to remoter quarters. 
The same fate befalls them in their second attempt, and at 
last they resolve to climb to the top of the highest mountain, 
and there, if possible, to escape the cruel depredations of 
the Whites. Meanwhile Alessandro, proud, passionate, 
burning with indignation at the wrongs which he and his 
people have endured, loses his reason. Returning home 
one night to his wife and child, he scarcely reaches the 
house before he is shot by a merciless White for stealing a 
horse, which he had unconsciously taken from the pasture 
instead of his own. Ramona, seizing her child, flees in 
horror to the nearest Indian village. In this extremity 
Felipe comes to her rescue, saves his foster-sister from the 
very jaws of death, and takes her to his home. In the 
meantime the Sefiora Morena has died, and Ramona’s life, 
which has known such strange vicissitudes, passes now into 
gentle peace. Felipe and Ramona live happily as usual on 
the old homestead until, hemmed in by Americans, they 
sell their estate, and remove to Mexico. The story closes 
with an announcement of their marriage, and the final 
happy life of Ramona among the delightful and romantic 
valleys of the Mexicans. 

The story is an old one, but of exceedingly great interest 
to the reader. It isa presentation of Indian life under its 
true light. There is a succession of lovely pictures, with 
characters admirably modeled, making the whole tale 
romantic, and filling one with compassion and tender regard. 
In thus adapting her scenes and characters to the spirit and 
aim of the work, the author has so identified herself with 
the life she essayed to portray, that it is impossible to do 
otherwise than to sympathize with the Indian and to protest 
against such unjust treatment of the whites. She appeals 
to our sympathy, though never in the form of a direct plea. 
The pathetic grace of Ramona and the distinguished and 
lofty nature of Alessandro, whom his own people recognize 
as superior to them, and whose only equal is ‘“ Uncas,” in 
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Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohicans,” draw forth our admiration 
and love. 

Ramona is one of the most charming creations of Ameri- 
can fiction. Her tender affection toward Alessandro and the 
hope she always manifests, even in the midst of deepest des- 
pair, can have nothing less than a forcible impression upon 
an unbiassed mind. 

The Indians have been abused, and Mrs. Jackson has done 
well in presenting so vividly and impartially the real facts of 
the case. Nothing but a philanthropic spirit could have 
produced such an interesting and artistic work. 

G. L. R. 
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EpIroriALs. 





Hilitarials, 


HE competition for the June essay prize has been very 

close, the essays all being of a very high order. Mr. 
Sherrerd Depue was unanimously awarded the first prize. 
We desire to thank Professors Hunt, Johnston and Mr. 
Moore, who kindly acted as judges of the contest. 





AS COLLEGE does not re-open until the 17th of Septem- 
ber, the next number of the Lit. will not be out until 
the 23d of the month instead of the 20th. All contributions 
are due on or before September 12th, and contributions for 
the prize offered for the best story must be handed in before 
the 10th. The length of the story is limited to two thou- 
sand words. 





T IS with great interest that we notice that the number 
of college literary magazines has been increased. The 
first number of the Williams Literary Magazine has already 
been issued, and it is with extreme satisfaction that we notice 
certain marked similarities with the Nassau Lit. Harvard’s 
magazine will not appear until the fall, when it will undoubt- 
edly meet with the succéss merited by such and similar enter- 
prises. It is through the medium of magazines of this 
character that the public at large is acquainted with the pre- 
vailing literary spirit of the college, and no better method 
can be devised for fostering and encouraging a true literary 
spirit among under-graduates. 














EDITORIALS. 





Summer Reading. 


AVE you made out your course of reading for the sum- 
mer vacation? If not, let us make a suggestion or 
two. Have you read Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone?” The 
smoothness of style, the facility and simplicity of expression 
and the beauty of poetical description employed in it by the 
author is unsurpassed almost in English literature. It 
abounds in al] that is romantic, and lacks not in interest. 
Are you in the moutains, on the seashore or at your pleasant 
home, buy it and read it by all means. George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner” is seldom mentioned, but Walter Besant 
says it is the most perfect of English novels. Provide your- 
self, also, with some of Julian Hawthorne’s works, and some 
cool summer evening read for the first time “The Pearl 
Shell Necklace,” a most beautiful tale of the ideal type. 
We mention these few books because the library editions 
of them are probably not as thumb-stained and dog-eared as 
those of many modern novels; but for that they are none 
the worse, and if read and re-read and re-read, we assure you 
that they will be of the greatest literary value to you, and 
will give you pleasure with each reading. 





A Phase of College Criticism. 


At PRESENT there is an opinion generally credited by 
the public to the effect that all undergraduates are 
inclined to be overcritical. Like many other popular beliefs, 
there is some truth in this assertion, but it has been greatly 
exaggerated. True, there are a few individuals in college, 
as well as in every community, whose boast is, “I am noth- 
ing, if not critical.” As in many other cases where a judg- 
ment is based on public sentiment, a minority has been 
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magnified into a majority, or, in other words, the exception 
has been mistaken for the rule. We are by no means pre- 
pared to admit the statement as being generally true that 
every undergraduate is prone to be too critical. From the 
very pature of the case this partial truth has been exagger- 
ated, and for the following reason. We have noticed a 
decided tendency in college of criticising when criticism is 
unnecessary. Such criticism is always sure to be unjust, 
and it is undoubtedly this tendency which has given rise to 
this fallacy. Many are led to believe that the critical spirit 
is far more prevalent than the facts of the case admit. We 
have especially noticed the superabundant amount of criti- 
cism bestowed on college poetry. When a man writes a 
good essay he is commended by all, but, if he goes a little 
further, expends more labor, and puts his thoughts into 
poetical language, the effort does not meet with approval. 

During the past few years poetical composition has been 
greatly encouraged in various ways, and, we are glad to 
say, good results have followed. At present, however, there 
has been no appreciable change in college sentiment, and 
the individual who composes a poem is still the recipient 
of unjust criticism. In fact, one very seldom hears the 
merits, but only the faults of a poem discussed. We do not 
pretend to say that college poetry is exempt from criticism; 
on the contrary, we would strongly advocate criticism, pro- 
vided it is reasonable and just. 





Next Winter's Lecture Course. 


NE of the many things that conspired to make the past 
college year so pleasant was the series of entertainments 
given during the fall and winter terms. Those entertain- 
ments were not only pleasant, but they were also profitable, 
and they served admirably to relieve the monotony of the 
regular college work. Unless attractions are offered to the 
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students from without, the winter season at Princeton is 
pretty apt to be dull. The theatre and the opera, whatever 
objections may be offered to them, are undoubtedly valuable 
auxiliaries to the student in his study of literature and in 
the cultivation of a refined musical taste. This fact has 
been recognized at Harvard, where the students themselves 
have given dramatic representations of several of the plays 
of Shakespeare within the last year. Princeton at one time 
boasted of a similar dramatic association, but it was short- 
lived. The spirit which is necessary to give such an organ- 
ization permanence was lacking. Our remoteness from the 
cities render the splendid advantages which they offer in 
that line likewise inaccessible except on rare occasions. 

The course of lectures and concerts which was given last 
winter, though unsatisfactory in some respects, was in the 
main appreciated because it supplied a want which is felt 
among college men. The question now arises, are we to 
have a similar course next year? It may seem premature 
to introduce the question at such a time as this, but upon 
second consideration it will be seen to be pertinent. 

When it is asked why the consent of such and such a dis- 
tinguished person could not be obtained to deliver a lecture, 
the reply often is, “his time is all engaged.” It is to 
obviate this that we introduce the subject so soon. We 
wish to call the attention of those who had charge of the 
lecture course last year and who managed it so successfully, 
to the advisability of securing early some men of recognized 
ability and fame to deliver lectures here next winter. 

There are distinguished literary men, such as Cable, 
Mitchell, Twain and Julian Hawthorne, who have never 
been in Princeton and whose names, if announced, would 
secure full houses. Lectures ought to be, in the main, 
literary. A course of lectures with the names of such men, 
interspersed also with a few good concerts, sach as were 
given last winter, would be supported heartily, not only by 
the college but also by the town. It would infuse new life 
into the dull routine of winter term. 
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Present Condition of Our Athletic Associations. 


A NUMBER of years ago, when the secret societies in 
college were suppressed, all branches of athletics were 
greatly benefited. This movement was a blow struck in the 
right direction, and none too soon. The very existence of 
these societies was an obstacle which prevented Princeton 
from winning any inter-collegiate championships. The col- 
lege was divided into cliques, and consequently it was only 
the exception when the right man was elected to the right 
place. All the associations suffered greatly from misman- 
agement, and even Princeton’s defeats were far more num- 
erous than her victories. Since the adoption of the first 
measures of reform nothing further has been accomplished, 
and, with the exception of the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee, athletics are in the same condition as they were 
six yearsago. Evils still exist in the present management 
which could, with a little care, be avoided. It is an impos- 
sibility to totally eradicate “ politics” from college elections, 
but means can undoubtedly be employed to thus reduce this 
evil to its minimum. The Freshmen who have only been 
in college for a few weeks, knowing nothing about the 
respective merits of the candidates, are often used as the 
means by which an election is carried for one party or 
another. The feeling of disinterestedness existing between 
all the associations is the chief cause for the apparent lack 
of unity. 

The first evil is easily remedied, as has often been stated 
in the college press. Holding all elections in the spring, or 
else debarring Freshmen from voting, unless they have been 
in college a certain time, are remedies that have frequently 
been proposed, and, although no reason has ever been pre- 
sented why these measures should not be enforced, the 
question still remains unsettled. The second question 
necessarily requires more careful consideration. Why all 
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the organizations in college should exist entirely indepen- 
dent of one another, having nothing in common, is a prob- 
lem void of solution. As has already been proposed, why 
should not the form of management which has proved most 
efficient be adopted by all the organizations? This would 
certainly bring about one result at least, namely, greater 
unity and harmony, which would ultimately bring all the 
athletic associations into active codperation with one another. 
By adopting this plan it would be an easy matter to have 
the University Grounds kept in good repair, and the services 
of a trainer could readily be secured. In addition to these 
considerations the joint board of managers would confer 
with the Faculty and Graduate Committee whenever it 
should be necessary, and the exact power delegated to the 
latter could be more exactly defined. 
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Literary Gassip. 


“ There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 
And thick, young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming bird.” 
—Brvyanrt. 


0* CE more we are in the dreamy atmosphere of Commencement. 

How delightful this balmy weather, how rich and green the grass 
and trees, how delicious the music and fragrance of the evenings! 
Surely our Alma Mater is putting forth a double effort to bind the hearts 
of her children closer to her before they go away from her care. She is 
dressed up in her gayest, and if ever there was the trace of a frown upon 
her dear, kind face for any of her wayward sons, you wouldn’t know it 
now. See how she caresses them and smiles, and how indulgent she is ! 
Yes, and methinks I can detect a look of sadness upon the faces of her 
departing children and hear a heart-throbbing. Ah, they understand 
each other better now. 

To any who may be hesitating whether to remain for the Commence- 
ment exercises or not, let me say just a word. He who misses the Com- 
mencement week misses the most delightful exercises of his college 
course. These are halcyon days for the undergraduate. A feeling of 
indolence and independence pervades him which, together with the 
usually bewitching weather, the dainty ribbons and pretty faces seen 
upon the campus, all go to make it the most pleasant time of all his life. 
Besides, Princeton never looks so attractive, never so literary as during 
the Commencement week. Pretty programmes floating about, announc- 
ing theses, orations, salutations and valedictories, the result of weeks of 
worry and sweat and toil—and all for COmmencement—give it a decidedly 
learned appearance. Grave old men with scholarly faces add dignity 
and gravity. 

An old alumnus, at the last Commencement remarked to me, and with 
a tinge of sadness, as I thought, “ Princeton don’t make as much of her 
Commencements as she used to; I fear the old spirit is dying out.” When 
I inquired wherein she failed, he replied: “There seems to be a falling 
off in point of attendance of strangers and alumni, and a lack of appre- 
ciation among the undergraduates. In my day,” said he, “ nearly all the 
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students remained during the entire week and the town was always full 
of visitors besides. The whole week was one long gala day of mirth 
and pleasure.” I was forced to admit the truth of at least a part of what 
he said, as at most not more than one-half of the students were in town 
at the time. 

How curious would the Commencements of a hundred years ago seem 
to us now, and how oddly do descriptions of them sound. Fancy the 
exercises taking place in the hot, dusty month of September, and the 
streets and campus filled with a population of rustics gathered in to see 
the sights—“ to drink beer, run horses, fiddle and dance.” 

The Commencement seems to have been a matter of deeper interest 
and of far more importance to the people of the immediate neighbor- 
hood then than at present. 

The class of 1785 graduated ten members. The college was under the 
administration of His Excellency John Witherspoon, and was much 
embarrassed in consequence of the injuries received during the war. 
Efforts were being made to repair Old Nassau, Dr. Witherspoon having 
returned from Europe but a year or two previous, whither he had gone 
to secure the funds. 

Princeton has witnessed two famous Commencements in her time. 
The one of 1783, when Gen. Washington, the National Congress and 
several foreign ministers attended,—Congress was then holding its ses- 
sions in the college building; the other of 1814, when Gen. Winfield 
Scott, then just returning from his victorious campaigns in Canada, was 
present. 

What are you going to do this summer? Where are you going to 
spend your vacation? Such questions one hears on all sides at the pres- 
ent time. They are the outcome of the social and pleasure-loving nature 
of our race, planning for the future, hoping, dreaming. And what a 
scatterment will a few weeks witness. Some—those of the plethoric 
purse—will cross the ocean and revel amid the scenery of Europe and 
gaze with rapture on the historic spots of the grand old fatherlands. See 
the very things and the very places about which we have read and 
studied in the class-room. How delightful! How fortunate! How 
enviable ! ‘ 

Some, again, will seek out a quiet mountain home in our own land for 
the summer, and with hook and gun build up their overtaxed brains. 
Still others will find rest and enjoyment in the humbler walks of life, 
each one in his own way. 

The gossip has pleasant recollections of a most delightful trip home- 
ward last year, of incidents and experiences which made a deep and, 
doubtless, a lasting impression on his mind, of the Hudson, the Catskills 
and Niagara. Nor will he soon forget the evening and forenoon spent at 
Tarrytown. He was fortunate in having as his companion one who 
could appreciate with him the beauties of the place, and who was 
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inspired with a kindred sentiment. By all means visit Sleepy Hollow 
by moonlight, after the sun has gilded the bosom of Tappan Zee and then 
sunk out of sight in the west. You can see through the leafy vale the 
shadow of his departing glory upon the water. The stillness of the 
hour, also, adds charm to the effect, and one instinctively feels that he is 
in a region made classic by literary genius. 

Pausing for a moment on the Stone Bridge which crosses the little 
brook, take a look into the dense darkness with which the thick foliage 
of June shrouds the depths of Sleepy Hollow, and if the vivid scenes of 
the legion do not come back unto your memory with twofold power, 
your imagination surely is not in good working order. 

So much has been written about Irving’s grave that any allusion to it 
here is unnecessary, but it will add new interest to his works to visit the 
spot where he lies buried and the scenes of some of his finest descrip- 
tions. If any one contemplates a trip up the Hudson, therefore, let him 
not fail to stop off at Tarrytown, let him not fail to see Sleepy Hollow 
after sunset, he will be richly rewarded for his time and expense. 

How rapid the time flies! The spring term is far too short for those of 
us who cherish a fondness for sports rather than for books. But joys 
such as these are too intoxicating to last. Happy have been these 
summer evenings! Pleasant the social intercourse and the college ties! 
The old shades never look so pleasant and home-like as when we are 
about to go away from them. Our books, alas, have suffered neglect in 
the meanwhile. Keats and Wordsworth lie unopened upon the shelf, 
or packed away for the summer vacation. "Tis well, too, for ’tis only 
when away from the din and distraction of every-day life that one finds 
in poetry the real companionship which it can afford. In the quiet of 
the home or of the country, poetry comes to us as a teacher, interpreter, 
an inspirer. It was Emerson the poet rather than Emerson the philoso- 
pher who flung back scorn at the proud world in these words: 

“O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 


I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan.” 


Of the numerous authors whose acquaintance we fully intended to 
cultivate this term we cannot speak now. We must take them away 
with us as companions for the long vacation. 

Only a few more days remain and then we shall separate, some will 
not return, and we shall miss their faces from our midst—those who 
inspired us with fear and awe once, but who afterward became our 
counselors and companions. To all such the gossip bids a kind farewell, 
and hopes they may not become too busy in the future struggle for 
survival to listen to his talks. And to those who will return in the 
autumn the gossip wishes a pleasant vacation. 
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Kaitors’ Table. 





HE law of compensation is just as valid in criticism as elsewhere. 
The critic crosses dry and dreary deserts of thought-wastes, where 
not one bright blossom of intellect seems to bloom. But suddenly he 
comes to stretches brilliant with figurative flowers, perfumed by poetry 
and dotted here and there with the tall towers and sparkling sunlit 
shafts of enduring literary monuments. Only the vision of this vista 
sustains the suffering steps of the tired traveler. He thinks of Cer- 
vantes’ apothegm, “The pen is the tongue of the mind,” and cries, 
“ Would that some minds were dumb.” On second thought he sees his 
wish is gratified, sometimes superlatively so. But the reward comes all 
the more appreciated by its delay. He finds the gems of genius shining 
out. Their value, of course, depends on the individual critic; all per- 
sons do not have the same “ optics” (which, after all, is a great blessing). 
Yet in the field of magazine criticism, the critic’s lines are fallen to him 
in pleasant places. There is no bad, little indifferegt, much good. Under 
such circumstances, to take one and leave the other always causes a pang. 
This department does not, however, profess to be a digest of the current 
periodicals, or claim to call attention to the cream of the articles in 
them. Its editor jots down a few ideas which he hopes may meet a 
kindred thought in some other mind. 

Harper’s is very full of interesting matter. Not to speak of six poems, 
most of them by adepts in the art, we have a bright paper, “ Ladies’ Day 
at the Branch,” descriptive of life amidst that growing American indus- 
try. The artist Millet has two articles, one a continuation of the jaunt 
through picturesque provinces in Northern Europe, the other a criticism 
of “The Watts Exhibition.” There are finely-illustrated accounts of 
“ Bogota,” and “ Knoxville in the Olden Time.” Zoghaum has another 
description of army movements, this time in Germany, and Prof. Hill, 
of Harvard, has a suggestive article on “ English in the Schools,” indica- 
tive of the deeper attention given to this branch of learning and the 
reformation coming. He makes a good point by quoting Payne’s char- 
acter, “ Whose education had been classical, and did not, therefore, 
include spelling.” Means and methods are thoroughly discussed. As 
for short stories, they are less (in all the magazines) than for some time 
previous. Brander Matthews has one of his usual spirit and excellence 
in “A Secret of the Sea,” a capital story of to-day, bringing out half- 
satirically many little points of New York life on the street and in 
society. “A Georgian at the Opera” is exceedingly witty, and ludicrous 
at the same time. 
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The anonymous novel, “At the Red Glove,” is brought to a close. It 
furnishes the theme for a little digression. And, by the way, why should 
not such little excursions or excursuses be allowed? Stiff-backed, 
straight-laced limitations have disappeared from literature. Let anal- 
ogy replace analysis. The train (of thought) need not leave the track, 
while it may stop by the way. The editor, in quality of director, can 
order this. Thus, such a novel reminds us that, with all our varied 
forms and departments of fiction, the historical, the romantic, the philo- 
sophical and the “light” novel, there is one class, seemingly limited to 
the other side of the water. The American school of novelists has 
developed nothing exactly similar to the French “Croquis” and 
“ Esquisses.” “Sketches” and “Character Sketches” we do have. 
They are usually much more pretentious than their name implies. 
But the simple and pathetic little stories of many French and Swiss 
writers find no parallel here. 

Cable’s works have a strong flavor of the real “ Esquisse” because of 


‘the cast of the characters, giving a simple, unobtrusive tone. This, apart 


from their innate tendencies to French modes of life and thought. But 
Cable’s subject is an exceptional phase of life, only half American. The 
stories of Harris and others are, again, those of another race. When we 
come to pure Americanism, the extent of country, producing sectionalism 
in character, though it furnishes opportunity for variety of local color- 
ing, hinders the depicting one universal type, exponential of the true 
American. Time and assimilation of races may produce the desired 
effect. This diversity of region has furnished themes to many. From 
Simms and Cooper, through Bret Harte, down to tales like “Old Mark 
Langston,” together with the countless stories of New England and 
Western life, is an interesting collection of native works, possessing a 
rare individuality. Yet these are hardly the equivalents of the “Cro- 
quis,” because so much more bulky. Nor are the conditions the same. 
The happy villages, the quiet brooding over them, the loves, the piety, 
the contentment and peace, almost felt as we read, where, alas! can we 
find such scenes here? The picture seems Utopian. Our characteristic 
activity and bustle permeate everything, and preclude the possibility 
of such conditions arising as will furnish material for stories of sylvan 
and rustic life, which, borrowing titles that have a charm in the very 
name, could aptly be termed “Stories of Village Life” and “ Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood.” Philosophically, every nation welded into a 
true nationality must have its distinctive personality. Its literature 
depends upon this personality. Politically, as has been proved once and 
again, very lately in the case of the distinguished Flemish novelist, just 
dead, a national literature is a people’s regeneration and salvation. The 
virulent extremes of sensationalism or any other ism are giving place to 
a@ more normal mean. 
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Miss Howard, in “Guenn,” had to cross the water for her illustration 
of peasant life. And to return, the anonymous author of “At the Red 
Glove,” has done the same in a higher plane. The story is not only 
very pretty, but most true to the details and incidents of Swiss city life 
and a reproduction of both Swiss scenery and society. If we cannot 
find materials like these at home, by all means let us get them abroad, 
whether through ourselves or by translations, as those of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s tales. It is no dishonor to copy a good model. Let us inaug- 
urate a new school of fiction for which every year, while it destroys more 
and more, unhappily, the rustic quiet of many country regions, yet gives 
more opportunities by the growing homogeneity of the people. 

The Century has continuations of its articles on the Exposition and Flor- 
ence, the latter by Howells. The opening paper on “The Three Her- 
schels,” is another contribution to the inner history of those great minds 
who are usually known only by their outer life. On special themes we 
have, “Still Hunting the Grizzly” and“ Orchids.” “John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry ” and the war papers, are further elucidations of the intricacies of - 
the great struggle. “How Shall We Help The Negro,” will fan the 
breeze raised by Cable’s statements some months since. It is an urgent 
appeal to the whites for that sympathy and fellowship with the blacks 
which is the only hope for the latter’s development. The serials are 
continued and there isa story, “ Hilary’s Husband,” a piece, practical but 
painfully pathetic. 

The Atlantic has an interesting criticism on “ Mrs. Oliphant,” showing 
the sympathy with the supernatural and “spiritual” in her later works, 
and the vast products of her prolific pen. Rev. J. G. Wood, the natur- 
alist, makes a plea in behalf of the despised and yet secretly sought and 
desired “Dime Museums.” “Modern Vandalism” and “Our Political 
Delusion” are timely and thoughtful. 

The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte, by Edward Caird, LL. D. 
(MacMillan & Co., New York), is a critical consideration of Positivism, 
on its ethical and religious sides. ' Prof. Caird shows that the vulnerable 
spot of Comte’s whole system is the “idea of a subjective synthesis” or 
relative centre of knowledge, which was neither sensationalism nor 
idealism, but ended in a compromise between the subjective and objec- 
tive. The work discusses various phases of Comte’s polity, such as the 
Religion of Humanity, that strange admixture of fetichism and faith, of 
atheism and adoration, based on a catechismic scheme, the degenerate 
offspring of the dotage of a philosophy grand in undertaking yet many 
of its facts but completing a contradictory circle, and denying at the 
start what it acknowledges at the end. Paper and type are capital. 

Verses of a Collegian, by Edward G. Gerstlé (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York), is a collection of poems, musical and of sweet tone, with a certain 
maturity that would belie their title. The sonnets are particularly good. 












